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The tyrant sprang upon her; with one hand he stifled her 
despairing cries, and with the other drew a short stiletto from his 
bosom, and held it over her, as, overcome with terror, she sank 
half-fainting across a chair between them. The friar, who all the 
while had been upon the watch, was about to dart forward, when, 
to his surprise, the doors of the deserted oratory were thrown open, 
and a new actor appeared upon the scene. Henry de Corbey, his 
hair bristling with horror, like an avenging angel darted between 
his father and his victim ; with one hand he held the murderer’s 
wrist, who, like a spirit spell-bound, gazed upon him, and with the 
other raised the fatal chalice to his own innocent lips, and slowly 
drained it off. 

“Father,” he exclaimed, as he let fall the cup, “I drink for- 
giveness of the crime; thou art a childless man.” 

A yell of hopeless, dark despair, frantic as that which the 
archangel gave when hurled from heaven, burst from the breast of 
the guilty, wretched father, who stood transfixed like Cain when 
the brand first seared his aching brow; an idiot laugh succeeded, 
so loud and vacant that echo trembled to repeat the sound. - The 
assassin was already punished. The friar, who, with his hood half- 
drawn over his features, had emerged from his concealment, seeing 
the danger to the orphan past, quickly regained his covert place 
behind the curtain. 

“Heaven help thee, gallant youth!” exclaimed the agitated 
Mary, as her preserver sank upon the floor beside her ; “ he is 
dying—Henry, dear Henry—alas! for me he dies! Is there no 
help—no aid ?” 

“* None,” sighed her cousin, on whom the draught had already 
commenced its deadly work. “I am past the leech’s skill; but 
thou art safe, dear Mary—safe, quite safe. Give me one kiss, 
sweet coz,” he added with a faint smile; “ Walter need not be 
jealous now! Do not forget the boy who loved you like a man— 
the kiss, the kiss!” 

With passionate grief the object of his early and devoted love 
bent over him, and kissed the dying youth. At that moment, in 
the impulse of her grateful and affectionate nature, gladly would 
she have given her own life to have saved her deliverer. Had he 
lived, the secretary might have found in him a dangerous rival, 
for such pure devotion was well calculated to win a woman’s heart. 

At this momenta loud knocking and the sound of many voices 
were heard at the great gate of the mansion. Steadman and the 
expected assistance had arrived. 

“Think of me sometimes in your’ hours of mirth,” sighed the 
victim, whose faculties began gradually to be obscured ; for it was 
the peculiar quality of the Italian’s poison to destroy the principle 
of life by acting on the brain. ‘ Where is my father? How dark 
the room grows !—dark—dark-—dark !” 
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“ Heis sinking—going!” shrieked Mary, kneeling on the floor 
beside him, and trying to raise the sufferer’s head, which fell. 
heavily upon her breast. ‘“ His eyes are glazed ; God! is there no 
aid—no help ?”’ : 

The agony of her voice roused the expiring youth, who, with a 
last effort, raised his head from its throbbing pillow, fixed his 
bloodshot eyes with mournful tenderness upon her, and imprinted 
the last kiss of love and devotion on her lips, his soul exhaling in 
the act. The smiling angel which welcomed his pure soul to 
Paradise repaid it back as seraph hands threw wide the gates to 
give him entrance. 

Scarcely was the last sigh breathed, and the sacrifice of the 
devoted boy accomplished, than Adam, followed by Steadman and 
a portion of the city guard, rushed up the staircase and entered the | 
apartment. The sound aroused the knight from his death-like 
torpor. For a moment consciousness returned, and his eyes rolled 
wildly round the room, till they rested on the body of his son, 
when, with a deep groan, he sank beside it. The leech com- 
prehended in a moment all that had passed, and a cold smile played 
for an instant over his features. There must have been something 
unusual in the tie which bound the Italian to his employer ; 
whether of love or hate, he at least was faithful to him—for, with 
the tact of a fiend and the plausibility of a sophist, he instantly 
accused the Lady Mary of the murder. 

“No, no!” cried the orphan, wildly, as soon as she perfectly 
comprehended the fearful accusation, “his father did the deed— 
to save my life—the poisoned cup. Henry—Henry 2 

Overcome with horror at the recollection of the scene and the 
sufferings she had undergone, the unhappy girl burst into rapid 
incoherent ravings, in which she alternately implored her 
guardian’s mercy ‘and accused herself of having caused her cousin’s 
death, 

“You hear ?” said Adam, aeolian the officer who odin 
the watch, 

“1 do,” replied the man, palace ; “but | also remember that 
she accused his father.” 

‘ His father!” exclaimed the Italian, in a tone of well-affected 
indignation, ‘impossible! See where that father lies,” he added, 
pointing to the insensible Sir John, who had thrown himself upon 
the body of his son. ‘Who ever saw the murderer pillowed on 
his victim’s breast ? You must perform your duty.” 

“Stay !” cried Steadman, whose brain reeled with the confusion 
of the scene, so different from the one he expected to witness, but 
whose confidence in the innocence of his master’s child was never 
for one moment shaken. ‘‘Some fiend hath been at work here ; 
wait but a moment—she will explain it all—she is innocent; My 
soul—life—honour, on the forfeit, if my words prove false ! 
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Mary,” he added, in a tone of almost childish: affection and 
remonsirance, ‘ Lady Mary, rouse—rouse, for the honour of your 
father’s name—your mother’s memory ; speak—confound this 
lying villain with a word.” 

“Where am I?” sighed the heiress, with a look which indicated 
the return of reason. “Steadman! oh, I am safe with you—safe— 
quite safe. You,’ she continued, bursting into a passionate flood 
of tears, and throwing her arms, like a frightened infant, round 
the old man’s neck, “ you will not desert me ? ” 

“ Not while this tongue can wag,” replied the old man, 
endeavouring to speak firmly, “or this arm strike in thy defence. 
But thou art accused of this night’s fearful crime ; speak, and clear 
thy fame of this suspicion. 

“1!” said the girl, with a look of surprise and incredulity, “I 
accused of my dear cousin’s death ?, No, no; malice itself could 
never forge a charge so base. I have a witness.” 

“A witness!” repeated Adam, with a start of surprise. 

‘‘ A witness !”’ repeated the officer. 

“ Behold !”’ she continued. 

Rushing up to the curtain behind which the friar had been 
concealed, she hastily tore it aside. He was gone. The cord 
which remained fastened to the window explained the means of 
his flight, 

“Gone !” she exclaimed, her mind again beginning to wander 
with the shock. ‘Then T am. right ; “it is a dream, a fearful 
dream, and not reality. Wake mie—wake me! or I shall go mad.” 

To all interrogations the orphan persisted in asserting that it 
was but a dream that had passed, and that her cousin lived ; nor 
could the entreaties of Steadman or the questions of the officer 
elicit further explanation from her. Despite his wish to believe 
-her innocent, his suspicions were confirmed, and he felt it his 
duty to guard her till morning in her chamber. To add to the © 
confusion of the scene, Bertha was nowhere to be found; all 
seemed to conspire against her. 

-The next day the magistrates arrived, and a more lengthened 
' investigation took place ; at the end of which, despite the evidence 
of Steadman, the plausible reasoning of Adam prevailed, and the 
orphan heiress of Stanfield was committed, on the charge of 
murdering her cousin, to the city prison. The absence of her 
attendant, who was deemed an accomplice, told against» her, 
and the old soldier's story of having been informed of her danger 
and set on to watch by a wandering friar was treated asa fable 
invented to save her. 

After the arrest of the Lady Mary, Sir John de Corbey, who 
was still insensible, was borne from the chamber to his couch, 
where for four-and-twenty hours he lay raving and struggling 
between life and death. The leech was his only attendant—the 
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only witness of the fearful accusations uttered by the sick man in 
his frenzy. The skill of his physician at last, however, prevailed, 
and he sank into a slumber s0 deep and ‘still that the slight 
pulsation of his wrist, to which the Italian repeatedly applied his 
finger, alone indicated a difference between it and death. 

On the second morning after the murder—for the sacrifice of 
the gallant youth was at least a moral assassination—the wretched 
man awoke. At first he imagined that he had been labouring 
under a.fearful dream, and gazed with a degree of satisfaction on 
the well-remembered objects in the apartment, which the sun 
already lighted with its sickly rays as they penetrated through the 
time-stained windows, rich with the armorial bearings of his 
ancient house. 

“Thank Heaven,” he murmured, “ it was but a dream ; but, oh! 
a dream of terror ; it hath quelled the raging fever of my blood, 
broken my heart’s stern purpose. Perhaps. Heaven,” he added, 
after a pause, “ hath sent it, in its mercy, to warn me from perdi- 
tion. Memory! memory! would I could recall the past !—would 
I could repent !”’ 

The wretched man, still labouring under the impression thatthe . 
fearful scene he had witnessed was but a vision, raised his hands 
as if to pray, when a low, hissing laugh startled him. Springing 
from the couch, he beheld the minister of his crimes, the cold and 
serpent-like Adam, regarding him with a mocking and scornful 
lip; the expression of his countenance resembled Satan’s watching 
the unavailing regret of a fallen spirit. In an instant the reality, 
the dreadful reality, that he was a childless man—that the scene of 
blood, the recollection of which shook his iron frame with agony, 
had really passed, and was no creation of his distempered fancy, 
ponpiti upon him. With a shriek he exclaimed, as he started to 

is feet : 

*'Tormentor—fiend—avoid me! Thy sane scares the pitying 
angel from my side. My boy—my boy 

“Fiend !” repeated the Italian, in a awe of derision—* you 
mistake, I am an angel.” 

“An angel ! 1? 

“AY. Lucifer was one. Am I worse than he? But this is 
weak and imbecile,” he added; “did not friendship plead, I 
would desert thee—leave thee a wreck upon misfortune’s tide— 
the sport of Wolsey and his minion, Walter—the scoff of fools— 
the landmark of dishonour !”’ 

“ Dishonour! Hath it not fallen?” said the wretched man, 
writhing ; but, at the same time, listening to the subtle temper 


with a kind of latent hope. “Is not my name pronounced with 
execration ? ” . 


Re 4 No,’” 
“Do not all curse the murderer ? 
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“Yes.” 

“Shall I not be dragged,” resumed Sir John, “’mid hootings, 
forth to shameful trial, and a more shameful death ? ” 

“Not unless you seek it,” replied Adam, in the same quiet, 
passionless tone with which one answers an impatient woman or a 
' fretful child ; “that fate at least may be avoided.” 

“How ?” demanded the knight ; “how to be avoided ?” 

“The Lady Mary is accused as the assassin.” 

“By whom ?” 

‘“ By me.” 

, There was something so monstrous, so fiend-like, in the accusa- 
| tion, that even Sir John de Corbey, tutored and hardened as he 
was in villainy, shrank with horror and shame at the thought of 
sacrificing the innocent girl, even to secure his own vile safety : 
sorrow had touched his heart till it felt almost human. 

“Mary accused as the assassin!” he exclaimed. ‘“ My kinsman’s 
orphan child—she who loved him with a sister’s love—perish on a 
scaffold for my crime! I never will consent.” 

“Oh, yes, you will,” said the Italian, with his usual cool sneer ; 
“For the doom you dread must be her fate or yours—or yours,” he 
repeated, in a low, impressive tone, which gave a fearful meaning 
to his words. 

‘What chance, what likelihood, to give a colour to the charge ?” 
faltered his dupe. 

* Your son removed, does she not become your heiress ? ” 

“Heiress ! to a beggar!” 

The leech quietly drew a sealed packet from his bosom, and 
silently gave it to the knight, who hastily broke the seal; cold 
drops of agony fell from his forehead as his eye glanced rapidly 
over its contents. It informed him that his cousin, Richard de 
Corbey, with whom for years he had been at variance, was dead, 
and had left him heir of all his broad possessions. He was rich, 
rich enough to glut the desire of avarice ; but wealth arrived too 
late—he was a childless man. From the date of the letter it 
ought to have arrived at least two days sooner. The murderer’s 
punishment even in this world had commenced. 

*'Too late, too late !”’ he groaned, as he crushed the letter, which 
Adam, for some reason of his own, had purposely kept from him ; 
“had ‘it arrived but two days sooner, hell had been spared its 
triumph, heaven its saint. Henry, my boy !” he added, frantically ; 
“in whom alone I lived—for whom I sinned—my own heart’s 
pride—the tie which made it human—wake from thy grave, e’en 
though it be to curse me! Henry! Henry!” 

Mad with despair and remorse, the guilty father dashed himself 
upon the couch where he had so lately lain, and continued to call 
upon his murdered son till exhausted nature took refuge in 
insensibility. 
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“Not yet, not yet,” muttered the leech, as, like an exulting | 
fiend, he elared upon him; “each pang, each groan and tear, are 
mine, and I will not abate one jot of the account. My debt is 
lessened, but not paid. Death, with repentance on his lip, might 
win him heaven; and he would meet her there,” he added. 
“ Memory, I thank thee for that thought ; it steels my heart again ; 
’tis iron, iron!” 

With these fearful words, which expressed the speaker’s long- 
smothered hate, and gave some clue to the cause, the Italian 
poured into a small cup the remaining portion of the draught 
which he ‘had previously administered, and poured it down the 
throat of the unhappy victim of artifice and passion. The effect 
was speedy, for the wretched man recovered again to life and 
consciousness. 

Probably the drug possessed some peculiar power of deadening 
all violent emotion, for he was calm, and spoke like one reviving 
from a stupor, or perhaps his better angel had deserted him. 

“So,” he muttered, more in the tone of a man conversing with 
himself than one who addresses his conversation to another, “‘ Mary 
is accused as the assassin ?” 

The tempter smiled, for he felt certain of his victim. 

“‘ Yes—yes,” he continued, “I am resolved ; my name shall yet 
descend unspotted to the tomb. This great act passed, within the 
cloister’s shade Ill hide my misery and despair for ever.” 

“A cloister!” repeated Adam in a tone of contempt ; “ pshaw ! 
pray by proxy! Besides,” he added, in a low, bland voice, “you 
are not yet so old but that a son may bear to time unborn the 
proud name of De Corbey.” 

This time the probe had gone too far, and the sufferer winced 
beneath the pang: he felt the bitter sneer the words conveyed, the 
biting mockery ; but was too much exhausted, too spiritless, to 
resent them. 

id Sleep—give me sleep!”’ ke murmured ; “ heart and brain can 
bear no more.’ 

The leech arose from his seat, and drew the heavy curtains 
round the couch; further drugs he knew to be unnecessary, for 
exhausted humanity was sure to seek relief in nature’s best 
medicine, sleep. 

He was not deceived ; in a few minutes the deep breathings of 
the knight assured him that his prayer was granted ; and he reseated 
himself at the foot of the couch to watch patiently by his side. 

While thus occupied, the thoughts of many an early year and 
blighted hope passed through his burning brain ; perhaps his 
recollections were of that sunny land in which ‘he first drew 
breath—of home, of friends, of youthful love, or passion’s broken 
vow. Whatever were the subjects of his thoughts or workings of 
his mind, they produced a strange effect upon the old man’s 
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- countenance. The rigid lines which the long habitude of self- 
command had marked upon his features gradually softened ; his 
thin lip slightly quivered, and a tear, a large round tear, fell like a 
drop of liquid lava on his cheek—the first he had shed for years, 
and doomed to be the last. 

“ Why this weakness ?” he sighed, as he dashed the stranger 
aside ; “ why this relenting, when life and its sole purpose are so 
near accomplished ? Do I regret. the oath I swore—to be revenged, 
though I lost heaven in the attempt? It is fulfilled,” he added, 
gazing on the speaker ; “for I have steeped his soul so deep in 
crime that mercy’s tears gushing through endless time would fail 
to cleanse it. He is lost, body and soul—here and hereafter lost. 
My years of misery soon will be atoned.” 

Why the Italian took the fearful oath our readers will not long 
wait to learn ; how he had kept it they know already. 

The day at last arrived which was to consign the remains of the 
young and gallant Henry de Corbey to their final resting-place. 
His father, whose short-lived fit of remorse had passed, had given 
orders that the funeral should be conducted with a magnificence 
proportionate to his newly-acquired wealth and sorrow, as if the 
escutcheoned banner and emblazoned pall could render death less 
terrible, mocking the pomp of woe. The grave had been dug in 
the chapel of Our Lady, in the cathedral of the city, the burying- 
place of all of the house of Corbey. 

In honour-of the family of the deceased, whose ancestors had 
been amongst the earliest benefactors of the church, every altar of 
the majestic edifice was illuminated and adorned with funereal 
pomp. At the high altar the prior himself officiated, whilst low 
Masses for the dead were celebrated at all the others. As usual, 
the body was placed under a catafalque in the centre of the choir ; 
the childless father, the now wealthy Sir John, was seated at the 
head as chief mourner ; whilst many who shared his blood, or had 
been the companions of his son, were gathered round the bier. 
The solemn rite had reached that part where the priest pronounces 


the introit : 
Requiem «ternum dona eis, Domine, 
Et lux perpetua luceat eis ; 


when a laugh—a maniac laugh—of unearthly triumph rang through 
the vaulted aisles and startled the officiating ministers. Most who 
heard it crossed themselves, and even the heart of the hardened 
murderer beat wildly as at the anticipation of some fresh horror. 
There was a pause in the service, and it was some time before the 
prior, with a faltering voice, could proceed with the words— 


Te dicet hymnus, Deus, in Sion, 
Et tibi redditur votum in Jerusalem— 


when a second yell, more fearful than the first—a yell which spoke - 


— 


‘madness ; think on the time, and on the sacred place.” 
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the very madness of mirth—again startled the assistants’ ears. 
This time the confusion was complete; the affrighted priests 
replaced the half-raised chalice on the altar, and men gazed upon , 
each other in superstitious terror. 

The prior took the crucifix in his hand, and, turning towards the 
crowd at the lower end of the church, demanded who it was who 
had dared to interrupt, by such unchristian levity, the holy 
sacrifice. 

The people divided, and a female figure advanced from amongst 
them ; her long white hair, bleached more by sorrow than by age, 
had escaped from the linen coif which should have confined it ; 
her grey eyes flashed with all the fearful brightness of insanity ; 
and her withered arm, which she kept waving wildly above her 
head, as if in triumph, gave her more the appearance of a pagan 
priestess than a Christian widow. It was the mother of the 
unfortunate Cuthbert, the armourer, the maniac sister of our old 
acquaintance Steadman. She was well known in the church, 
where she was a constant attendant; for unless she came in 
contact with Sir John de Corbey, or his name was mentioned 
before her, her demeanour was quiet and inoffensive ; but at such 
times the fever of her brain returned with double violence, and 
her imprecations on the supposed murderer of her son were wild 
and terrible to listen to. 

The knight gazed on her, as she advanced towards him, with ill- 
suppressed terror ; to his superstitious imagination—for, like most 
infidels, he was superstitious—there was something ominous in the 
encounter at such a time and occasion. 

“Ha!” exclaimed the unhappy Maud, “the vulture hath lost 
its young—the tiger mourns its cub—ha! ha! ha !—I knew that 
Heaven would avenge me in its own good time. Please,” she 
added, in an almost imploring voice, “where is my son? We will 
bury them both together. My brain—my hot brain—would be 
cooler could I but pray beside my poor boy’s grave !” 

“‘ Retire, Maud,” said one of the priests, mildly, at the same time 
so placing himself between her and the catafalque as to prevent 
her approaching further. 

*]’ll not retire,” shrieked the manaic, “till he has given me 
back my son. I’ve been a patient wretch too long. When God 
hath smitten him,” she added, pointing to the coffin, “ why should 
I hesitate to curse? He hath blighted my widowed years—plucked 
the only flower in my life’s path ; and when I ask his bones—my 
poor boy’s bones—that I may lay them by his father’s side, and 
sleep myself there, you bid me peace ! Peace to a mother’s heart ! 
peace to a childless widow !—ha! ha! ha! There is no peace whilst 
yet the murderer lives!” 

“Maud! Maud!” exclaimed the priest, mildly—“this is 
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‘And you defend him!” continued the unhappy mother, in the 
same excited strain ; “but priestsand all—all are set against me! 
Oh! would, like thee, I had the power as well as the will to curse 
him!” 

“Woman,” faltered the knight, and the expression of his 
countenance was ghastly as he spoke, “I know nought of thy son ; 
leave me in my sorrow to mourn for mine.” 

“Remove her from the church,” said the prior, in a voice of 
authority, “and let tho rites proceed.” 

In obedience to the command of their superior several of the 
monks left their stalls and surrounded the desolate creature, who 
violently resisted their firm but humane efforts to lead her from 
the church. Several of her friends and neighbours assisted them. 

‘* We shall meet again !”’ she screamed, shaking her meagre arm 
at Sir John ; “twice shall we meet again! I see it now—+the trial, 
and the scaffold—ha ! the scaffold! ha, ha, ha! Cuthbert shall be 
avenged—bravely avenged ; and his mother’s broken heart repose 
at last in peace.” 

Exhausted by the force of her struggles, poor Maud ceased to 
resist their efforts, and was at last conducted from the cathedral by 
her friends and the priests. As soon as she was gone the Mass for 
the dead was resumed ; but a chill had fallen upon the spirits of 
all who assisted. The calm spirit of devotion had been scared 
from their breasts, and a vague sentiment of terror supplied its 
place ; so that, although the rites proceeded, they proceeded coldly. 
’ As soon as the service was accomplished the body was removed 
to the chapel of Our Lady—there to remain till night, when the 
workmen would arrive to place it in the final resting-place of its 
race. One by one the mourners, with a cold salutation to the 
knight, departed, leaving the bereaved father alone with the dead. 
In quitting him no friendly hand had grasped his, no soothing 
voice had whispered consolation in his ear; it was evident that 
even those who shared his blood, or who had loved his son, 
regarded him with distrust; even his bereavement occasioned 
little sympathy. Men regretted the gallant Henry de Corbey for 
his own sake, but pronounced his death—they knew not where- 
fore yet—a judgment upon his dark, unsocial parent. 

It was a melancholy picture—the fierce victim of his own evil 
passions standing elone in that solitary chapel before the last of 
his children. Where were now the hopes for which he had 
steeped his soul in crime and bartered his heart’s repose ?—ashes, 
ashes. Whilst standing before the coffin of the being he had 
loved with all the strong energy of his nature, how many a faded 
dream recalled itseli—how many a broken promise! And bitterly 
did- his self-accusing heart regret that he had been deaf to his 
high-spirited boy’s entreaties. The tempter Adam was no longer 
near him. For an instant his long-inculcated lessons of infidelity 
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were forgot; the shadow of holy thoughts fell on him, and for the 
first time for years he felt disposed to pray. 

Just as he was about to bend the knee, the same wild laugh 
which had startled him in the church fell on-his ear. He looked 
up, and beheld the maniac Maud threatening him through the 
window of the chapel; despair fell on his soul, and he rushed 
from the spot. 

For him the hour of mercy was for ever past. The assassin 
could not pray. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ON the morning after the interment of Henry de Corbey, crowds 
of citizens, in their holiday costume, accompanied by their sight- 
loving wives and daughters, might be seen wending their way 
towards St. Stephen’s Gate, then, as now, the principal entrance to 
the city from the London road. Here and there an alderman, in 
his furred gown and wand of office, who had been too late at the 
Guildhall for the procession, fended the crowd, impatient to join 
his brethren at the above-named gate. The more substantial citi- 
zens ventured a familiar jest with these tardy dignitaries as they 
hurried by, which was repaid by a smile or passed with in- 
difference, according to the relative importance of each man in his 
ward. The jokes of the weavers and handicraftsmen only reached 
their ears after they had passed them; for the speakers were far 
too politic to annoy—unless upon the sly—those who might one 
day have it in their power to repay them tenfold for their want of 
prudence. The centre of the street was occupied by a procession 
of the clergy, who, with banner and cross in air, marched in 
stately pomp to the place of rendezvous. First came the Domini- 
cans, who were much disliked by the lower order of people, on 
account of a toll which they exacted from all who passed the 
bridge adjoining their monastery. Then the secular clergy of the 
city, the only ecclesiastics who were well received ; for their faces 
were familiar to the people as household friends—comforters whom 
they applied to in affliction for consolation or advice. After these 
came the prior and monks of the cathedral, escorted by a strong 
body of their tenants and dependants, who, well armed, marched 
on each side of them. 

We have before alluded to the disputes between the city and 
the Church touching their respective jurisdictions and the 
privileges of their offices. Matters had risen to such a crisis that 
Wolsey himself was expected to arbitrate between them: and it 
was to await the arrival of the all-powerful minister that the © 
citizens and dignitaries of Norwich were thus hurrying o the city. 
gates. 
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The armed force by which the prior and monks were accom- 
panied was an unnecessary display. The inhabitants, who had 
right upon their side, were far too prudent to prejudice their cause 
by any act of violence at such a moment, especially as it was known 
that the Duke of Suffolk, the brother-in-law of the king, with a 
body of eight hundred of the militia of the adjoining counties, 
accompanied the Cardinal of York in his almost regal progress. 

The slow pomp of Wolsey’s journey was torture to the impatient, 
fiery Walter, who rode in his splendid train. They had journeyed 
rapidly enough: till they reached Bury St. Edmund’s, where his 
eminence thought fit to make a retreat at the shrine of the 
martyred king and saint. By the term “retreat,” in the Catholic 
Church, is meant the absolute seclusion during two, three, or more 
days from all worldly occupation, and devoting the time to 
penitence and prayer. The spot selected is generally some 
religious house, where the harassed soul, yielding to the influence 
of solitude and prayer, retempers its weakened energies in blest, 
religious, holy, calm repose. 

During the three days which Wolsey devoted to this pious 
purpose he remained close shut up in his cell; the abbot of the 
monastery alone had access to him. All earthly pomp and 
distinctions of rank were cast aside; nor could the officers of his 
household distinguish their imperious master from the numerous 
penitents who knelt before the shrine. ‘The same robe enveloped 
all—noble and burgher, layman and priest. 

On the fourth day orders were given to resume their march to 
Thetford, where the procession was joined by the Duke of Suffolk 
and his men, under whose escort it advanced to Norwich. 

*‘Here come the loiterers!” exclaimed a thin, sallow-looking 
personage, whose robe and chain denoted that he filled the 
important office of mayor of the ancient and then flourishing city. 
“Holy St. George! to be behind at such a moment, when the 
-magistracy should put their best face forward! See,” he continued, 
pointing out the procession of the clergy to the two aldermen who 
joined him under the noble archway of the gate, “ how well our 
enemies are arrayed—no loiterers, no absentees there. A wise 
man should take a lesson even from his foes.” 

“ Why, ay,” said the elder of the party, to whom the reproof had 
been addressed, “ St. Peter has used his crook to some purpose— 
not a sheep of the holy flock seems wanting. How the pious 
wethers bleat!” he added, as the hymn of the monks rose above 
the murmurs of the crowd, thickly ranged on each side of the 
street, 

“For shame!” said the town-clerk, who, being a priest—no 
unusual circumstance at that period—did not relish the jest upon 
his order ; “is it thus you speak of the Church! Out upon thee 
for a Lollard, and no true Christian !” 
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“ Not of the Church, father,” replied the burly alderman, “ but 
of the shepherds, who think more of the fleece than the flock, 
more of Peter’s pence than Peter ; and, as for being a Lollard, | 
pay my Easter dues as regular as e’er a citizen in my ward.” 

By this time the rival parties faced each other, the corporation 
and their officers occupying one side of the gate—the clergy, with 
their banner-bearers and retainers, the other. In their respective 
positions they very much resembled a cat and dog, restrained from 
biting or scratching by the presence of their master with the 
whip—Wolsey was that master. 

Scarcely had the parties arranged themselves, than a horseman 
was seen approaching from the high road. He dashed along ata 
rapid rate, nor drew rein till the nostrils of his reeking charger 
were ina line with the mayor’s face, which absolutely became 
purple with indignation at the want of respect paid to his scarlet 
robe and chain of office. The rider wore the livery of the Duke 
of Suffolk, who had married the Queen Dowager of France—the 
rapacious Henry’s sister. It was in allusion to this unequal 
alliance that his grace assumed the well-known device : 

Cloth of frieze, be not too bold, 

Though thou art match’d with cloth of gold ; 
Cloth of gold, do not despise, 

Though thou art match’d with cloth of frieze. 

The conduct of the fortunate noble was as prudent as his device, 
since he retained through life the favour of his capricious and 
tyrannical brother-in-law, whose friendship, generally speaking, 
was as uncertain as his love. 

‘“ Advance, my masters!” exclaimed the horseman; “his 
eminence the cardinal, and my lord of Suffolk, are within bow- 
shot of your walls. Advance, and quickly, unless you churlishly 
wish such honourable guests to knock at your very gates before 
you bid them welcome.” 

The speaker, being in the service of so gr eat a man as the duke, 
deemed it unnecessary to use more courteous phrase in addressing 
the authorities of the city, whom, as a military man, he looked 
down upon with disdain as a parcel of weavers, traders, and 
spinners. 

“ Humph!” whispered the mayor to the senior alderman ; “if 
the jackal barks so loudly, what will the lion’s roar be? Would 
we were well out of the quarrel with our neighbours! See how 
confidently the prior smiles! Isuppose we must move on.” 

Before his worship could give the necessary order to advance, 
the question was decided for him by the town-clerk, who quietly 
told the fellow to return to his master, and say that the magistrates 
and citizens, in conformity with ancient usage, would receive both 
himself and his eminence of York at the city gate. Astonished at 
the order, the messenger was about to reply, but was cut short by 
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the speaker, who, eying him with an expression of contempt, 


demanded how long he had been promoted from the guard-room 
to the council-chamber of his grace; and bade him at onee, 
without further parley, retire with his message—a piece of advice 
which the discomfited horseman obeyed. 

“Treachery !” exclaimed the mayor, appealing to the aldermen ; 
“clear treachery! The priest has sold us tothe prior! Wolsey 
will never pardon such a message! Let all who love the city 
follow me,” he added ; “it may not yet be too late to retrieve the 
evil impression of his words.” 

Several of the less clear-sighted dignitaries who shared his 
. worship’s opinion were about to follow him; the officer with the 
mace had already shouldered the ensign to precede them, when 
the voice of the the town-clerk arrested the man. 

* Whither go you ?” he demanded. 

“To precede his worship and the aldermen,” replied the 
functionary. 

“ Remain where you are,” said the priest; “if Caleb Brown, the 
cloth-weaver, chooses to pay his respects to the Duke of Suffolk 
and the Cardinal of York, Heaven forbid that I should prevent 
him. Doubtless he will be honourably received,” he added, 
sarcastically ; “but, as Mayor of Norwich, his dignity and office 
leave him the moment he passes the city gates.” 

“Ha! ha!” chuckled the alderman whom the peppery chief 
magistrate had reproved for being late; “broad-cloth within, 
linsey-wolsey without! Who would have thought that standing 
on the right side of a stone wall could so have improved the quality 
ofaman? Ha! ha! ha! Pity it can’t do as much for our 
merchandise ; it would raise the value of the city tolls.” 

The jovial laugh of the speaker was echoed by most of the 
corporation, who, sooth to say, were becoming somewhat tired of 
the pompous, dictatorial manner of his worship, and enjoyed his 
confusion, 

“You have hit me hard, Master Bolton,” said the little man— 
for that was the town-clerk’s name—trying to swallow his 
mortification ; “but I forgive you, inasmuch as my own zeal 
outran discretion. You are right—quite right,” he continued, ina 


patronising tone; “itis not for the dignity of the city that the 


chief magistrate should quit the walls.” 

“Nor his own,’ added the previous speaker, who seemed 
mightily to enjoy the joke. 

Kager to secure the favourable opinion of the judge, upon whose 
opinion so much depended, the prior and monks took advantage of 
the dispute amongst their rivals’ party to advance, that they might 
be the first to bid his eminence welcome to the ancient city, and 
by contrasting their zeal with the citizens’ supineness, offer a 
delicate flattery, of which no man of his age was perhaps more 
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susceptible than Wolsey. They reached the spot where the 
cardinal and duke had halted just as the returned messenger 
repeated, with certain additions, the town-clerk’s reply. Suffolk, 
who was anything but a proud man, j listened to it with 
indifference ; but there was an angry spot on the churchman’s 
brow, which presaged the reception of the city authorities when 
they ie meet ; the prior, on the contrary, was most graciously 
rece ive 

e are pleased to believe so!” exclaimed Wolsey, with a flushed 
uses at the conclusion of the address which the town-clerk read, 
and which expressed the joy of the magistrates and citizens at 
receiving him within their ancient walls; “ although, God’s truth, 
you gave scant earnest of it, in waiting, ‘like unwilling hosts, till 
we approached your gates, before you bade us welcome,” ' 

‘So please your eminence, it was to testify our deep respect.” 

“Respect!” repeated the cardinal, in a doubtful tone; “the 
mode was somewhat novel.” 

“* Respect,” repeated the town-clerk, modestly but firmly ; “here 
for ages the city has been accustomed to receive its sovereigns and - 
rulers ; the usage, my good lord, is older even than our earliest 
char ter,’ 

“Wolsey’s brow cleared up—the storm was passing. 

“Here we are magistrates and authorities ; our voices have a 
respect, our homage value; beyond this gate we are nothing more 
than simple citizens, unfit to thrust themselves into your gracious 
presence, where reverent respect alone should speak, and bold, 
presuming confidence be dumb.” 

This time the churchman smiled, for the flattery, though 
apparent, was neither uncalled for nor indelicate. 

‘* Hnough, master clerk,” he said, “ enough ; we knew not that 
the charter of your goodly city was so limited. Ere our departure 
we will speak further on the matter, and see if it cannot be 
amended ; meanwhile, let the mayor and aldermen precede us to 
our lodging. We are my lord of Norfolk’s guests,” he added, 
bowing to the duke, who rode upon his right hand, “and trust to 
spend some days within your walls.” 

The windows in St. Stephen’s Street and the Market Place, 
through which the procession passed, were filled with the wives 
and daughters of the gentry and @itizens, all eager to catch a 
glimpse of the magnificent minister, who... state was said to rival 
his master’s. Anxiously did Walter, who rode in the cavalcade, 
scrutinise each fair face as he slowly moved along, in the hope of 
recognising the heiress of Stanfield. Little did he deem that the 
object of his search was a prisoner in the ancient keep of Norwich 
Castle, upon a charge of murdering her kinsman. Lovely were 
the forms, red the lips, and bright the eyes which met his gaze ; 
but unfortunately they were neither the forms, the lips, nor eyes 
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